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President’s Desk 


We are glad to announce that Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, author of 
‘The Career of the Child,” will edit a page of Child News, and will conduct 
a Consultation Page for Parents and Teachers. Dr. Groszmann has for many 
years devoted himself to the psychological study of children. He is associated 
with the physical inspection of Newark, N. J., school children, having charge 
of the psychological inspection. 

Having observed with deep interest the work of the Mothers’ Congress and 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, he generously places his wide experience in child 
study at the service of our readers. Dr. Groszmann has always stood for the 
study of the individual child; in these days of dealing with all children by 
positive fixed rules this is appreciated by those who realize that each one 
requires individual study and treatment suited to his own needs. 


So great has become the interest in child welfare that in Baltimore the 
United Railways and Electric Co. publish a leaflet for boys and girls which 
a we consider worthy of attention of all cities. This issue of 
ato Chit. trolley news ” is in the nature of a safety manual for young 
Welfare people. As such it is so highly thought of that it is being 
distributed by—The school board of Baltimore city to 90,000 

children in public schools; The school board of Baltimore county to 10,000 
children in county schools, adjacent to the city; The parochial school authorities 
to 18,5000 children in Catholic schools; The registrar of Johns Hopkins 
University, The president of Goucher College, The president of Loyola college, 
The headmaster of Friends’ School, The headmaster of Gilman Country 
School, to all their students; By the circulation managers of the Baltimore 
newspapers to their newsboys. More than 100,000 other copies of the little 
leaflet have been placed in cars of this company for the general public. . 
The seventh annual Child-Welfare Conference of the Massachusetts Branch 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations met in 


T . 3 ‘ 2 . . . 2 
Massachusetts Lr snarroret the rr —— it was organized Six years ago. 
Branch National olyoke was in the grip of an epidemic of infantile paralysis 
Congress of . and it was deemed unwise to meet there as had been planned. 
Mothers and The Mayor of Worcester, Chamber of Commerce and Super- 
Parent-Teacher . d £ School re val ° . 
Pe ao intendent of Schools gave valuable service in arranging for 


the comfort of the delegates who came from all parts of the 
state. Among those on the program were Governor McCall of Massachusetts, 
United States Commissioner of Education P. P. Claxton, State Commissioner 
of Education Payson Smith, Assistant Superintendent of Boston Schools 
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Mrs. Ella Carlisle Ripley, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Mrs. Schoff and Mrs. Mears. 
Visits to the trade schools, the Child Study Institute, an automobile ride and a 
reception af the home of the president, Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, were enjoyed 
by the delegates. Just previous to the state convention the State Board of 
thirty members were entertained for a week at the seashore home of Mrs. 
Higgins. The growth of the Congress in Massachusetts has been phenomenal. 
One of the!factors has been the system adopted by which the state is divided 
into sections, each section having a councillor to which each association reports 
monthly, and in turn each councillor reports to the state president. The 
coéperation of the Farmers Institutes and Granges is mutually helpful. 





A Child-Welfare Station in Iowa: How a Group of Women 
Developed a Form of Community Service 


By LAURA CLARKE ROCKWOOD 


CHAIRMAN OF CHILD-WELFARE DEPARTMENT, ELECTA CIRCLE OF KING’s DAUGHTERS, IOWA 
City, lowa 


“No, I didn’t like it at all at the simple pictures are produced. At- 


time,’ said Mrs. A., ‘‘ when I’d taken 
Lucile to your Baby Welfare Station, 
convinced {that she was the finest in 
the land, to be told that she had an 
abnormal throat. I had never seen 
any signs of it and I didn’t believe it. 
So just to be sure I was right I took 
her to our doctor. He told me that 
what you said was true and insisted on 
an operation. You can’t imagine how 
much better and brighter in all ways 
she is since then. I am going to 
bring her back to you in a few months 
to have you tell me how she is pro- 
gressing.”’ 

Mrs. A. is the type of a mother 
whom child welfare stations seek to 
help. 

Picture to yourself a room in the 
business district, outside several baby 
buggies, within walls, couch and tables 
draped in white, at one end the waiting 
mothers, at the other the examination 
of a baby in progress. The nurse in 
her trim uniform removes the cloth- 
ing, the white-robed doctor skilfully 
weighs, measures and systematically 
examines. Heart, lungs, eyes, throat 
—the whole body—undergoes scru- 
tiny, an assistant noting the findings 
on a score card. The psychologist 
continues with the mental tests. 


Brightly colored objects or a few 


tention, power of observation and 
speech are noted; superiority or inferi- 
ority to the normal child is deduced. 
This is the usual routine of baby ex- 
amination day. 

As is generally known the National 
Order of the King’s Daughters is a 
philanthropic organization for spiri- 
tual uplift and social service. Its 
members come from all denominations. 
In our little city we are free from 
many of the problems of the metro- 
politan centers, but have those which 
prevail in hundreds of small commun- 
ities, one of the most important of 
these being that of improving the 
condition of children. 

In starting our child-welfare station 
we did not plan to make it a charitable 
agency, solely or chiefly for people 
who could not pay a physician’s fee, 
although no fees are charged and 
there is no income from those whom 
it serves. It is not a place where 
medicine is dispensed or even pre- 
scriptions given nor are surgical 
operations performed. It does not 
serve as a feeder for any hospital. 
There is no intention of invasion or 
competition in the professional medical 
field, for if any abnormality is found 
the mother’s attention is called to it 


and she is advised to consult the 
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family physician. Between the women 
responsible for the station and the 
medical and other experts there exists, 
as is most essential, a close codperation. 

The station is not designed primarily 
to attract children who are visibly 
poor in condition. The children do 
come from the poorer classes and 
from the middle and higher classes 
as well: many of the parents are 
college graduates. These are bene- 
fited no less than the others. 

Mrs. B. is a type of this class of 
so-called educated. mothers, a_ uni- 
versity alumna of good sense and a 
wide outlook. Her child was brought 
merely for comparison with a normal 
standard of measurements. His only 
abnormality to her appeared to be 
that he was slightly under weight. 
The doctor’s examination showed to 
the mother, much to her surprise, that 
neglect of a simple sanitary measure 
in the care of the genitalia was leading 
to serious conditions. 

We started the welfare work on a 
modest scale. The station was cen- 
trally located in the public Women’s 
Rest Room already provided by the 
city and King’s Daughters jointly. 
Of new furniture we needed none; two 
tables, a couch and some chairs were 
already available in one of the rooms. 
On “baby days”’ with these, as well as 
the walls, draped in immaculate white 
we have an attractive place to bring 
the babies. Fortunately we can have 
also a trained nurse, and with her neat 
uniform and the white gowns of the 
doctors our station has quite the pro- 
fessional aspect. Since the doctors 
prefer to bring many of their own 
instruments, — stethoscope, mouth 
mirrors, etc.,—we had little apparatus 
to provide. A scale was the chief 
item and twenty dollars more than 
covered the cost of this with the other 
essentials. We hold examinations on 
alternate weeks, as far as possible 
making advance appointments, and 
frequently having more children ap- 
pear than can be easily managed in an 
afternoon. There would be an ad- 
vantage in meeting weekly but it is 
difficult to secure the necessary volun- 
teer workers so often. 


The score card of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association which we 
use shows the scope of this part of 
the work. It is on the hundred per 
cent. basis, 20 per cent. for mental 
development, 50 per cent. physical, 10 
per cent. for measurements, I2 per 
cent. for nose and throat and 8 per 
cent. for the condition of the mouth 
and teeth. 

Our welfare station has departed 
almost entirely from the idea of com- 
petitive contests, because by that 
means only the healthier class of 
children are brought. If a mother 
knows that her child is not to be put 
into competition with other children 
she will be more apt to bring the frail, 
puny baby which needs a doctor’s 
advice. After the scoring has been 
done the results are carefully ex- 
plained to the mother so that she can 
know just what they signify. Then 
the card is copied and the original 
is sent to the mother, the copy being 
kept on file for reference and com- 
parison. 

The welfare station attempts to do 
other work in educational hygiene. 
Literature on the care of children and 
various hygienic bulletins are given 
the parents. Their names and ad- 
dresses are made use of in cases where 
it seems necessary to follow up by 
friendly work in visiting. Similar 
literature on the care of babies is given 
the country mothers who come into 
the rest room with their babies for 
relaxation. When anew baby is born 
in the city a personalletter of con- 
gratulation is sent the mother, with 
which is included a book on the care 
of the baby published by the state 
board of health and a list of similar 
books to be found in the city library. 

Another phase of educational work 
is carried on by means of pictorial 
charts on the walls of the rest room 
where the mothers who rock and rest 
may ponder upon them. These charts 
are changed every few weeks. 

Inquiries are made by the station in 
regard to various matters pertaining to 
children, such as the amount of time 
they lose from school on account of 
sickness, and measures are taken to 
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improve the hygienic conditions of 
the community. These results are 
published to arouse interest in child- 
welfare. In these ways the welfare 
station hopes to work along educa- 
tional lines which will tell in the future 
as well as ameliorate temporary con- 
ditions. 

What has been accomplished ? 

We think there has been a begin- 
ning at least in a number of lines. 


Don’t DOPE THE BABY 


Drs. Fako & Killem 


SOOTHING 


SYRUP 


Guaranteed 
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When the baby is sick 
Consult the Doctor 
Don’t experiment 





For one, the desirability of more 
knowledge of her baby has been 
awakened in many mothers. Mrs. C. 
is an example. She came into the 
station in apparent haste one day and 
said, “‘My husband told me this noon 
that a man working on the railroad 
said that he had had his baby ex- 
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amined here and my husband sent me 
right down to find out all about our 
baby.’ Of course such an opportun- 
ity to be helpful is improved to the 
best of our ability. , 

The need of an educational cam- 
paign is frequently demonstrated 
when we find sometimes the lack of 


DIARRH@AL 
DISEASES OF INFANTS 
In 1913 
469 Babies Under 2 Years 
and 
242 Children Over 2 Years 

Died in Iowa 
From Bowel Trouble 
PROPER FEEDING 
AND CARE 
WILL REDUCE 
Tuts NUMBER 


Is Your CHILD SAFE? 








80.4% 
have throat and 
nose trouble 







19.64 free 
fromm nose 
and throat 
trouble 
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RESULT OF EXAMINATION OF 122 BABIES 
lowa City, lowa 
This diagram is one of those in the hall of 
the Welfare Station. 


elementary knowledge of food and 
hygiene in a mother who may be well 
read in literature, language and art, in 
other words, ‘‘ well educated.’”’ When 
Mrs. D. says, “Alice fretted and was 
colicky all last night and I don’t know 
what the trouble was. Shehad onlya 
banana for supper besides her milk. 
I know that couldn’t have hurt her 
because it was so soft,”’ we are given an 
opportunity to explain about the ob- 
jections to masses of sticky food for a 
baby. 

Sometimes the information comes 
too late, as was the case with Mrs. E. 
(a doctor’s wife, forsooth) who, listen- 
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ing to some statements to a young 
mother on the hygienic care of boys, 
broke out, “Oh, if I had only known 
that when Jamie was little we might 
have been saved all this recent 
trouble.” 

Examinations at regular intervals 
are urged, not merely a single one, and 
the value of these repeated examina- 
tions has been proved. Thus the 
baby of Mrs. F. on an early examina- 
tion ranked high physically but a year 
later showed a number of serious de- 
ficiencies due to ignorance of proper 
care and feeding. Helpful advice was 
given her in regard to care of teeth, 
hair, skin, digestion and so forth. 

Again a visit of a mother may open 
a way for other assistance than that 
sought by her. Mrs. G. brought her 
ailing baby accompanied by an older 
child whom the mother said was 
“stupid.”’ The mental test showed 
this to be a “speech case” which 
needed special training to avoid life 
long consequences. We were able to 
give the mother the opportunity for 
this training and the child is much 
improved. 

Through the babies the King’s 
Daughters are often able to extend 
their friendly work into the family in 
other lines, finding employment, sup- 
plying new clothing, giving advice, 
sending a visiting nurse to help in 
sickness and so on. 

From a scientific standpoint some 
results have been most interesting and 
found worthy of publication in the 
medical press.!. For example, of 122 
babies examined 80.4 per cent. were 
abnormal in nose or throat, 68 per 
cent. having adenoids, 54.9 per cent. 
enlarged tonsils and 31.1 per cent. 
diseased tonsils. It should be borne 
in mind that these children were 
mostly those of well to do, even well 
educated, parents and that the ab- 
normality was as a rule not suspected 
by the parents. 

If such conditions exist in children 
in an Iowa city and its environs they 
may be at least suspected in any part 
of the country, for these babies had, 


or could have had, an abundance of 
pure air, good food and good care. 
Evidently there is need throughout 
the country for some similar inspec- 
tion. School inspection can accom- 
plish much but that made in babyhood 
has the evident advantage of allowing 
the earlier adoption of preventive and 
remedial measures. What more pro- 
fitable field to cultivate for women’s 
clubs looking for ‘‘something to do”’! 

If we were asked for rules for the 
establishment of a baby welfare sta- 
tion we should say briefly, as the 
result of our experience,— 

Have an organization generally re- 
presentative of the groups of women of 
the locality, avoiding cliques. 

Secure the coéperation of the medi- 
cal and dental professions. Show 
them that this in no way encroaches on 
their fields but is a service to the com- 
munity. 

Make it clear that the women are in 
charge, for they can secure greater 
confidence and coéperation of mothers 
than can the professional men. 

Secure a room in a central location, 
in a public building like a city hall or 
court house if there in no other more 
suitable under public control. This 
is better than a private house or even 
a church. 

Start on a small scale; do not be 
discouraged if some weeks no babies 
are presented. Arrange frequency 
of examinations according to the 
demand. 

Omit part of the tests if desired by 
the parents, that is, if they wish to find 
out only about the nose and throat 
have the physician give that exami- 
nation alone. Then usually the mother 
is so pleased that she wants all the 
other examinations. . 

Get the pamphlets of the Woman’s 
Home Companion and the American 
Medical Association, which give di- 
rections as to the purchase of the 
necessary outfit as well as other par- 
ticulars. Write the Children’s Bureau 
at Washington for pamphlets on baby 
work of all kinds. 


1 Rockwood, Journal Iowa State Medical Society, March, 1916. 
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Teaching Children True Values 


By EMMA GARY WALLACE 


It is not to be expected that children 
will be especially discriminating in 
their tastes, nor that they will under- 
stand true and proportionate values. 
Why should they? They live so 
much in the present that it is not to 
be expected they will appreciate any- 
thing which cannot be eaten, or 
worn, or enjoyed right now, nor revel 
in the beneficial influences of dis- 
cipline and the results of self-denial 
and thrift. 

Many a mother has been disap- 
pointed because her child does not 
seem to distinguish between the useful 
and the useless, the durable and the 
perishable, the tawdy and the gen- 
uine, and yet it is little to be wondered 
at. Children come into the world 
without any experience. The brain 
is often described as ‘virgin soil.” 
This is expressive but trite. If we 
will stop to remember that the brain 
of the little child is smooth and ab- 
solutely without convolutions, the 
“virgin soil” illustration will become 
more striking. Theconvolutions grad- 
vally appear as experiences cause 
mental development. Why should 
a child understand values when it 
has little experience in selection, use- 
fulness, or durability? Is it not 
reasonable to take the ground that 
children should have a reasonable 
training in material and ethical values? 

When the very little one begins to 
realize the difference in weight and 
texture of cotton, silk, and wool, it 
does not require much time or know]l- 
edge on the part of the mother to say: 

“Cotton grows in great fields in the 
warm South. A piece of land the 
size of our garden or the park across 
the way will grow a great many 
baskets of cotton. It is picked, spun 
into thread, and made into cloth, and 
I was able to get this for ten cents a 
yard. 

“But this piece of silk costs a 
whole dollar a yard, and it is narrower, 
too, because the silkworms work 
more slowly and it is expensive to 


raise and feed them. Then, all the 
people who handle the silk have to 
be paid—the ones who color it, and 
the ones who ship it and bring it to 
us, and much of it is raised much 
farther away than the cotton. 

“The wool in your winter coat costs 
two dollars a yard, because it is heavy 
and thick and warm, but after all, the 
cotton and the wool will last longer 
than the silk, although one is dearer 
and one is cheaper, because the 
fibers are so strong.” 

This information may be supple- 
mented by talks and bedtime stories 
on the good sheep that gave the wool, 
and the busy little silkworms, and 
the pickaninnies who play in the 
cotton fields down South. In the 
course of time, the child can be 
brought face to face with the natural 
deduction that an imitation product 
is cheaper than the real one and not 
worth as much, and that only worth- 
while things are imitated. 

One little boy had this brought 
home to him by noticing that one suit 
case was much lighter than another. 
When it was explained to him that 
the pressed paper one was cheaper 
because it was made of cheap ma- 
terial, and that leather costs more 
because it takes years to grow the 
animals to produce the leather, he 
saw the point at once. 

This same little lad was driving 
through the country before he was 
five years old, and looking at the farm 
houses, he said thoughtfully: 

““How do these people make their 
money to live on?” 

His father carefully explained about 
the raising of the grain, the selling of 
milk and raising of sheep and chickens 
and other things. 


“Why,” he returned promptly, 


“they don’t have to go to the grocery 
store as often as we do, do they, 
because they have so much right at 
home.” 

His sense of proportionate values 
had been steadily developed. 
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In the same way, this little boy’s 
parents were exceptionally careful to 
always give each person of whom they 
spoke credit for some worthy motive, 
so that he developed into a child who 
steadily emulated the good, and rec- 
ognized it wherever he met it. 

When a little cousin came to visit 
him from a nearby city, he looked at 
the little fellow’s rather showy outfit 
with surprised eyes. The long stream- 
ers of red ribbon which hung behind 
his hat seemed to him to be super- 
fluous, arid the ruffle about his collar, 
girlish. He was even more astonished 
when he heard the little fellow talking 
of “getting even” with a neighbor 
child at home, of “swiping an apple 
from a push-cart man,” and “getting 
an occasional ride on the swan boat 
in the park free.” 

That evening when the little-boy- 
who-was-at-home went to bed, he said 
to his mother: 

“T like my little cousin Johnny, but 
he doesn’t dress like a man, does he? 
Men don’t wear showy things like 
that. And Mamma, is it right to take 
things which do not belong to us? 
Even if it is a ride, it costs somebody 
money, doesn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, dear,” his mother § said 
gravely. ‘‘You are right. I am 
afraid Johnny doesn’t understand. 
One always pays for everything. I 
would rather my little boy would pay 
money for what he has than to pay in 
loss of his own self-respect. You see, 
Johnny’s mother is away at work all 
day when they are home, and she 
has not time to train him very care- 
fully. We must be particular not to 
hurt his or her feelings, but perhaps 
we can show him gently that we look 
at things differently.” 

If the child is to learn that the 
genuine is of greater worth than the 
imitation, that self-respect is more 
important than show, and that the 
gratification of the moment may 
defeat a greater pleasure a little later, 
our children must be trained in a 


knowledge of true and accurate val- . 


ues, so that they can make wise and 
discriminating choice in the expend- 
iture of their time, effort and money. 

Two little boys were standing 
beside a counter of exceedingly cheap, 
showy toys prepared to sell for a dime. 

‘“‘I’d like this, and this, and this,” 
pointed out the first child. 

The second one picked up the toys 
indicated and looked at the way they 
were made. 

‘None of them will last very long,” 
he said. “They’re only glued, and 
the least little bang will knock them 
apart. I’d rather take the thirty 
cents and get some wood and make a 
little wagon that would last. After 
you spend your money for those 
things, you wouldn’t have anything 


in two or three days!”’ 


The on-looker smiled, reflecting 
that one of the children had certainly 
received definite training in true 
values. 

It is not infrequent to discover 
grown-ups whose houses are filled 
with an assortment of articles which 
are not worthy of respect. Usually 
such people wear clothing of cheap 
material, much trimmed with inferior 
ornamentation, and they fail to realize 
that the neighbor across the street, 
whose home is designed for comfort, 
and whose furnishings are chosen with 
a view to beauty of lines and quality, 
and whose garments are of good 
material but plainly made, is exer- 
cising better taste and saving money 
at the same time. 

In cultivating an idea of true and 
proportionate values, care should be 
taken that the amount of income is 
always kept in mind. If the, little 
child has an allowance of ten cents a 
week, it will be excellent training to 
help him to get the greatest value for 
this, even if it means sacrifice. A 
training in a knowledge of true values 
presupposes the cultivation of a dis- 
criminating taste, the exercise of the 
will, and the development of poise 
and discernment. Worth-while surely! 
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In the belief that a hot dish at 
noon, if only a bowl of milk soup or a 
cup of good cocoa, is highly important 
to school children, many _ schools 
throughout the country: are either 
supplying a regular hot luncheon to 
school children, or are providing a 
single hot dish with which the children 
coming from a distance can supple- 
ment the cold food in their lunch 
baskets. In most cases the children 
bring money with them and buy the 
dishes at cost price. Those in charge 
of the lunch room see to it that 
nothing is for sale that would be 
hurtful to the children, and direct 
them in their purchases so that they 
will not buy merely sweets or pastry. 
This overcomes the danger of the 
child’s spending his money unwisely 
or patronizing an insanitary shop. 

To assist schools wishing to under- 
take this desirable activity, either 
through teachers or groups of codp- 
erating mothers, the home economics 
specialists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
712, suggest the following economical 
and easily-prepared bills of fare for 
the school lunch: 

1. Vegetable-milk soup, crackers, 
rolls, fruit, plain cake. 

2. Meat and vegetable stew, bread 
and butter, sweet chocolate. 

3. Boiled custard, lettuce sand- 
wiches, fruit cookies. 

4. Dried codfish chowder, crackers, 
fruit, maple-sugar sandwiches. 

5. Bean soup, crackers, 
apples, sponge cake. 

In addition the school can serve hot 
cocoa, cooked fruits, berries, and 
liquid or other foods which it is dif- 
ficult to carry in baskets. Almost 
any school by the use of paper cups 
can make good milk available to 
children .at noon. The school can 
also place on sale good simple cookies, 
zwieback, or crackers supplied from 
the outside. 


baked 


Providing Hot Dishes for Children in Country and City 
Schools 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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As the serving of an entire luncheon 
calls for considerable equipment and 
dish washing, many country schools 
will find it easier to supply simply 
one hot dish, a cup of cocoa, or a glass 
of good milk. The milk could easily 
be provided through arrangements 
with parents or nearby farmiers and is 
particularly useful to children in 
warm weather when it is impracticable 
for them to bring bottles of milk in 
their baskets. 

In a number of city schools the 
pupils are provided with trays and 
help themselves to foods placed on a 
counter. At the end of the meal they 
return the trays and dishes and thus 
reduce the amount of help required. 
In some large cities a trained super- 
visor is employed to regulate all the 
public-school lunch rooms. In other 
schools the preparation of lunch is 
made a practical exercise for classes in 
cooking and domestic science. 

It is in the small country schools 
with only one teacher, however, that 
the midday meal presents the most 
difficult problems. Only a_ teacher 
with ingenuity and enthusiasm for 
her work can carry out the plan, and 
even with such a teacher the active 
coéperation of parents is highly im- 
portant. 

The simplest equipment includes a 
large kettle, measuring cup and 
spoons, paring knife, mixing spoon, 
dish pans, and towels. The pupils 
should be willing to bring plates, cups, 
bowls, and spoons from home. The 
boys and girls can easily make cur- 
tained shelves for the utensils. A 
fireless cooker, which permits the 
preparation of meat stews, meat and 
bean soups, and cereal mushes, can 
easily be made by the pupils as a class 
exercise. 

The older girls, taking turns in 
groups, commonly prepare the special 
dish for the day. In good weather 
the luncheon can be served out of 
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doors, but at other times it may be 
necessary to serve it on the children’s 
desks. This will not be objectionable 
if the desks are first cleaned and 
covered with clean paper or paper 
towels, and if the building is well 


ventilated and screened against flies. 
Safe water for drinking, washing 
hands, cooking, and washing dishes 
is essential, and any water that is at 
all doubtful should first be boiled. 


The Rights of the Child 


By PROF. W. C. BAGLEY, 


University of Illinois 


We believe in the Rights of the 
Child. 

We believe that every child has a 
right to an abundance of sunshine 
and fresh air; to wide, open spaces 
where he may run and romp; to a 
patch of earth wherein he may delve 
for hidden treasure—and therefrom 
he may recover, perhaps, riches in the 
form of cabbages, radishes, tomatoes, 
and other garden stuff symbolic of 
wealth beyond the dreams of Midas; 
to trees which he may climb; to brooks 
in which he may wade; to a swimming 
hole and the privilege of cavorting 
therein; to a real hill down which he 
may coast; and to a pond whereon 
he may row and sail and skate. 

We believe that every child has a 
right to warm clothing, occasionally 
patched and darned; a right to go to 
bed early and get up betimes; a right 
to an abundance of plain and whole- 
some food, including fats, proteids, 
carbohydrates, all in due proportion— 
but not excluding now and then a real 
“feast’’ with sweets in abundance and 
liberal portions of that indigenous 
American concoction known as pie. 

We believe that every child has a 
right to grimy hands and a dirty face, 
with an equal right to recovery there- 
from even at the price of much valiant 
though involuntary scrubbing behind 
and within the ears. 

We believe that every child has a 
right to affection; to loving care and 
tender solicitude; to some one who 
will tuck him in at night, who will 
grieve when he is naughty, who will 
sympathize with his childish ambi- 


tions, and rejoice in his childish 
triumphs; who will take him at all 
times for the really serious little being 
that he is. 

We believe that every child has a 
right to protection; to protection 
against physical dangers, but also to 
protection against pampering, indul- 
gence, and sickly sentimentalism; to 
protection against moral dangers, but 
also to protection against goody- 
goodyism, hypocrisy, and cant. 

We believe that every child has a 
right to discipline; an inalienable 
right to correction for his childish 
mistakes; a right to the kind of cor- 
rection that will protect him against 
his own worst enemy—himself; a 
right to a wholesome regimen of life in 
which stated and regular duties will 
have their proper place; a right to 
habits and ideals of industry, thrift, 
responsibility, and thoughtfulness for 
others. 

We believe that every child has a 
right to instruction; a right to his 
share of the skill and culture that 
have been accumulated during the 
ages; a right to his due portion ef the 
ideas and ideals that constitute the 
spiritual heritage of the race; and we 
believe that this right is far too sacred 
to be thwarted by a naive trust in his 
own momentary interests and im- 
pulses. 

We believe that every child has a 
right to freedom; to periods each day 
when, within reasonable limits, he 
may follow the dictates of his own 
sweet will; but we believe also that 
he has a right to preparation for the 
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of his adult years; a right to the kind 


From time immemorial it has been 
a universally recognized fact that 
model parents work painstakingly, 
conscientiously and tirelessly in order 
that they can give abundantly to their 
children, and make life as easy as 
possible for them. This is as it 
should be, if not carried to excess, as 
is often the case. 

There is a prevailing idea among 
parents that it is their ultimate duty 
to lay up all material goods available 
for their offspring. They deny them- 
selves, put aside all desire for the 
lovely and enjoyable things of this 
life for their children’s sake. I am 
not advocating recklessness and ex- 
travagance in regard to spending and 
handling money, but I do not believe 
in unnecessary hoarding and self- 
denial. It is plainly evident that this 
custom is universally practiced. Often 
it is detrimental to those most con- 
cerned. It breeds utter selfishness, 
and lack of consideration for deserving 
parents. 

I am a frequent visitor in a home 
where there is a family of six. There 
are four grown sons, all strong, healthy 
and fairly successful in the business 


Mr. C. D. Chichester, Mount Kisco, 
New York, has a novel idea for rural recrea- 
tion: 

““When a boy I lived in a small village in 
the western part of our state, and the gang 
stumbled on an amusement for evenings 
(especially good for cold weather), that 
proved to be a success. I use the word 
stumbled, for I do not remember that any 
older person made the suggestion. The 
boys were notified to meet in the evening at 
the home of a poor old woman, bringing 
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larger and more responsible freedom master of his own interests and en- 
thusiasms and ambitions—master of 
of preparation that will make him himself.—Jn “ American Education.” 


Making It Easy for the Children 


By GENEVA RANDOLPH 










world. The father and mother are in 
comfortable circumstances, and could 
afford a servant, many comforts, and 
and even a few luxuries. The latter 
is not strong, and I have often heard 
her express a desire for more leisure 
and a less laborious life. Yet they are 
denying themselves needlessly. It is 
their idea of parental duty. 

There is in my own community an 
old lady. She has one daughter who 
is married to a successful business 
man. ‘The mother has sufficient in- 
come to make living easy and com- 
fortable. Being very frail, and al- 
most an invalid, she needs a com- 
panion and servant, but keeps neither. 
It is her wish to save as much as 
possible for her daughter. 

If more parents would consider 
themselves and enjoy their hard- 
earned savings instead of hoarding it 
all for some one who really does not 
need it, there would be more unselfish 
and more industrious, devoted chil- 
dren. A child is as clay. He must 
be molded. The feeling of love, con- 
sideration and unselfishness should be 
inculcated. If these qualities are 
lacking, whose fault is it? 


saws and axes. Perhaps fifteen boys were 
on hand, and we attacked the old lady’s 
woodpile, which was speedily reduced to 
stove-wood size. The racket while opera- 
tions were going on was quite sufficient to 
rejoice the heart of the most ambitious of 
our crowd, and the evening’s work (or play) 
was so satisfactory that other homes were 
visited on different nights. We were doing 
something for a needy person and found 
plenty of good exercise—both worth while.” 
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By JULIET C. THORP 


It was a case of love at first sight 
with my little neighbor and me; at 
least on my part; he did not allow his 
feelings to be so easily read. Though 
so young, he was already past-master 
in the art of love-making: he kept one 
forever guessing. There were mo- 
ments when I allowed myself to 
believe he really cared for me, and 
there were other moments when to 
entertain such belief would have been 
the purest idiocy. 

When first I saw him, he was pitch- 
ing a ball with all the zest of a base- 
ball player in the tadpole stage. His 
military bearing and graceful move- 
ments attracted my attention. I 
went to the fence that divided our 
yards hoping for a closer acquaintance. 

“Do you like to play ball?’’ I asked. 

He raised his long black lashes and 
shot a look at me from very dark 
brown, languorous eyes. Already at- 
tracted to him, those eyes made me 
an easy victim. His little mouth 
with its downward curves remained 
firmly closed; he did not condescend 
to answer, but turning his back upon 
me hastened into the safe retreat of 
his home. However, his back view 
was very becoming, and my sudden 
fancy was not at all subdued; the 
most inaccessible game is the most 
highly prized. 

The following morning I devoted 
myself to the flower garden; not that 
the flowers interested me, but under 
cover of pulling dead leaves I could 
watch my little neighbor. He was 
strutting around with a most con- 
sequential air, drawing behind him a 
dilapidated, one-wheeled wagon. 

The airs and graces with which he 
plumed himself were so naively self- 
conscious and so apparently assumed 
for my benefit, that I could with dif- 
ficulty restrain my merriment. Oc- 
casionally he would cast me a furtive 
glance to see if I were watching him. 
Finally I raised up from the flower bed 
and looked at him. He shot me a 
smouldering glance and retreated 


nearer the house. Was he about to 
escape me? Oh! for the diplomacy of 
a Tallyrand! ‘Don’t you want to 
bring your wagon over and carry away 
these dead leaves for me?” 

In the contemplation of this ques- 
tion he forgot his shyness and replied: 
“They’re not my leaves.” 

Whether this answer implied ab- 
normal honesty or insolent indiffer- 
ence I could not determine, but I 
appealed to his kindness of heart. 
“You see it is a great deal of trouble 
to carry them in my hands. With 
your wagon it would be easy.”’ 

He looked at me searchingly. ‘““Why 
don’t you get a wagon ’en?”’ 

I was staggered for a moment but 
quickly recovered my self-possession. 
“TI haven’t any mamma to give me 
one,”’ I replied. 

‘“’Aven’t you any mamma?”’ 

“é No.”’ 

‘““Why don’t you get one ’en?”’ 

I clearly perceived we were unevenly 
matched; he assumed a position of 
superiority by virtue of his possessing 
a wagon and a mamma, while I had 
neither. However, I determined to 
renew my attempts at conquest with 
unbated zeal; to bring down this fruit 
from its lofty branch would be worth 
while. 

That afternoon I sat on the porch 
step permeated with the complacent 
feeling that is insured by the conscious- 
ness of looking one’s best. My white 
gown, fresh from the laundry, filled 
my soul with content. I felt almost 
equal to a contest with my- little 
neighbor; though he might possess a 
wagon and amamma, he could not lay 
claim to such a pretty gown as mine. 

Presently he issued forth. He did 
not cast me a glance, but I was 
morally certain he had been surveying 
me through the crack of the door. In 
his hands he carried a ball. He ad- 
vanced through the gateway and out 
onto the street; then he walked 
slowly and effectively past my house. 
I said not a word. 
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When he reached the end of our 
walk, he turned back and looked 
furtively at me. I was absolutely 
indifferent. His little back had the 
charming inward curve of a West 
Pointer, and the proud poise of his 
head was irresistible. However, I 
remained adamantine; the advances 
must come from him. Then he be- 
gan to take a light dancing step; his 
movements were grace personified and 
revealed clearly to me his future 
vocation: behold in embryo the danc- 
ing master who, by his condescending 
superiority, would raise his vocation 
to the dignity of a fine art. 

Finally, seeing his efforts met with 
no dangerous advances from me, he 
stopped in front of the house and 
asked in an off-hand manner: “Want 
to play ball?” 

I felt as a general must who has 
won a victory. “Yes, I don’t mind,” 
1 said indifferently. I went over on 
the lawn and stood some distance 
from him. ‘Throw as high and as 
far as you can,” I said. 

He threw the ball with all the force 
at his small command, but it did not 
come near me. Having shown him 
he did not come up to my expectations 
as a pitcher, I moved nearer to him. 
Then I threw the ball. His little 
arms made vain stretches after it— 
the ball eluded him. Great chagrin 
flashed across his face, to be succeeded 
instantly by a calm self-possession. 
Not a word did he say as he picked 
up the ball. He made an Herculean 
effort to throw it a great distance and 
it came near enough for me to catch. 
I felt something give way: the lace 
insertion of my pet white gown was 
not made for such violent exertion. 
But there stood my small neighbor 
all expectancy. I could not disap- 
point him, nor could I stop at this 
stage of our shaky acquaintance, so I 
threw the ball. It grazed his hand in 
its flight past him. ‘‘Don’t frow so 
far,’ he said with marked disapproval. 
Then he added: ‘Did you see me 
nearly caught it?’’ his mouth relaxing 
in almost a cordial expression. 

Well, we played ball until I felt that 
even with such a vis-a-vis, it had 


become monotonous. Then I went 
to sit down in a porch rocker. 

“Tf you'll come up here, I'll tell you 
a story,’ I said in as nonchalant a tone 
as was possible, considering I was 
aching to take him in my arms and 
kiss those hot, brown cheeks. 

He stood swinging one arm and 
meditating. Evidently he did not 
consider an easy conquest good for me. 

“It’s about Little Red Riding 
Hood,” I said. He glanced at me, 
but as quickly away and did not 
budge. 

“And the wolf,” I added impres- 
sively. Hestarted slowly toward me. 

“Once upon a time there was a 
little girl who was called Little Red 
Riding Hood, because she always 
wore a little red cloak and hood.” 
He was coming toward me now. 

“One day her mother gave her a 
pot of butter and a basket of cakes to 
take to her grandmother.” He, by 
this time, was standing by my knee. 

“Sit on my lap; I can tell it better,” 
I said softly and in another moment 
he was nestled in my arms with his 
head against me. 

As I continued the story, the won- 
derful brown eyes looked sometimes 
at me, but more often gazed dreamily 
into space. 

The topmost barriers of his reserve 
were down; I would win his affection 
yet. I wanted to press him to me and 
kiss to satiety those brown cheeks and 
tempting lips, but prudence forbade. 
It would be prematurely fatal to our 
budding acquaintance. 

When ! finished the story, he looked 
at me and smiled sweetly, but he made 
no comments. Whatever thoughts 
were revolving in that well-shaped 
head he kept discreetly to himself. 

“Come to-morrow and I'll tell you 
about Jack and the Bean Stalk.” 

“T’ll come right after breakfas’,” 
he said as he got down from my lap. 

Good! he was fond of stories—my 
road was plain before me. 

Day by day our acquaintance pro- 
gressed. We reached the stage when 
I could kiss him’ with impunity; nay, 
more he voluntarily kissed me on 
rare occasions, but in spite of our 
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intimacy, he never let me feel sure 
of him. Always must he be ap- 
proached warily and handled deli- 
cately. He was like a bird perched 
on a tree ready to fly at the slightest 
note of alarm. 

“Are you going in the ocean 
bathing?’’ I asked politely one morn- 
ing. 

“Yes, I went in yesterday,” in a 
tone that implied he had fulfilled 
life’s mission. 

“You did! I didn’t see you.” 

“T didn’t see you either. Where 
was you?”’ 

‘Way out in deep water.” 

“T’ll swim out to you ‘is morn- 
ing,” he said eagerly. 

“You will! Well don’t forget.” 

Later when I went down to the 
beach, I looked around for my little 
neighbor. Bathing attire is an ef- 
fective disguise, and I searched some 
time for his little brown face. Finally 
I discovered him in the arms of his 
nurse. She was standing in shallow 
water and letting an occasional wave 
wash over his bare feet. 

His arms clung tightly to her neck; 
he was in a frenzy of fear, but he made 
no sound. 

“Hello! Dr. Billy, I thought you 
were going to swim way out after me,”’ 
I said. 

He did not condescend to answer; 
but when the nurse stood him in the 
water he seized her by the leg and 
said in commanding tone: ‘Don’t let 
me go.” I snatched him and took 
up on the sand. “Let us sit here and 
let the water wash over us.” 

He sank willingly on my lap; his 
little hand clung tightly to mine, anda 
look of fear was in his eyes. 

“Don’t you like the water?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” he said doubtfully. 

“Look at that little girl way out 
there with her papa.” 

“Tf my papa was ’ere, I’d go way 
out too.” 

“You would? Come out with me 
then. I will not let you fall in the 


R “No ” 
" “Why not?” 


“Cause you're not my papa.” 

I laughed but did not urge him. 

“T’ve two friends down ’ere,” he 
said. 

“Am I one of them?” I asked 
hopefully. 

He gave ascornful chuckle. ‘“‘You’re 
not a friend.” 

“T’m not? Why?” 

“Are you a little boy?” 

I was obliged to confess “‘no.” 

“Well, ’en, you’re not my friend.” 

“So only little boys are your 
friends. What do you think friends 
are?”’ 

“Oh, people.” 

“But I’m a person.” 

‘But only little boy people are little 
boys’ friends.” 

‘““My dear,” I said, ‘‘a friend is 
anybody that likes you and you like. 
It can be a man or a woman or a boy 
or a girl.” 

He looked at me amusedly. ‘No, 
my friends is only little boys.” 

It was a blow to me that I was not 
included in his category of friends; 
still I was not entirely discouraged; 
I could perhaps be more than a friend. 

Every morning I looked for Dr. 
Billy at the ocean’s edge, he always 
assuring me the day before that he 
would swim out to where I was. 

One morning I found him out 
further than usual. It is true the 
nurse was holding him, but he was 
allowing the waves to wash over him 
in heroic style. When he saw me, he 
cried excitedly: “I was way, way 
inside the water!” 

“You brave boy! Weren’t you 
scared?” 

“No,” he said loftily, “what should 
I be scared for?” 

I was too tactful to remind him of 
the past. ‘Oh, some little boys are 
afraid of the water. I’m going way 
out now, and when I come in you sit 
on the sand with me.” 

So later we had our morning sand 
talk. He nestled close and looked 
up to me to begin conversation. 

“So you are going to be a doctor 
when you grow up?” 

“Yes, I’m going to learn how to 
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make people well, and ‘how to get 
express wagons and bicycles.” 

I had a wheel and the small boy 
across the street an express wagon; 
thus it was his ambition took this 
lofty turn. 

‘And what are you going to do for 
me when you are a doctor?” 

He looked me over. ‘‘When I get 
big, big—’most as big as you are—I'll 
vacs’nate you.” 

The devotion implied in that tone! 

Then an anxious look flitted over 
his face, a wrinkle seamed his brow 
and he asked eagerly: “Will you 
wait?” 

Having been vaccinated five times 
recently, I readily agreed to wait any 
length of time, until my little ac- 
quaintance, who does not permit me 
to call him friend, should become a 
doctor. 

One rainy day, such a day as only 
the seaside can furnish, where the rain 
is really wet, one’s clothes absorbedly 
damp, one’s bureau drawers hermeti- 
cally sealed; on such a day I came out 
on the porch tired of being housed up 
like a sardine in a box. 

My dampened spirits brightened 
when I saw my little neighbor prom- 
enading with soldierly bearing his 
piazza. 

‘“‘What do you do a rainy day like 
this?’’ I asked. 

“TI look at books and play ball and 
horsey. When I get ve’y tired and 
have nothin’ else to do, not anything 
else, ’en I play blocks.” 

“T see. You don’t care much for 
blocks. What do you like the best?”’ 
hoping against hope he would say me; 
but I need not have flattered myself. 

“T like express wagons the ve’y 
most, and then ball.” 

“How about stories?” 

“TI like all the same,” he said 
solemnly, his brow slightly wrinkled 
with the importance of his decision. 
I felt faintly pleased; surely he must 
connect me with stories. 

“T havea paper here for your mother. 
It’s raining too hard to bring it over. 
I’ll throw it on the porch and you 
take it to her.”’ 

“Ve’y well; frow it right here.” 


Alas! for a woman’s throw, the 
paper fell a foot short of the porch and 
lay in the rain. I felt I had fallen 
very low in Dr. Billy’s esteem. 

“Can’t you get your little rake and 
reach it?” I inquired. 

Dr. Billy stood very straight and 
launched a very scornful look upon 
me. “It ain’t my paper,” he said 
impressively. 

I felt very small indeed, but I was 
not to be so easily intimidated. “Dr. 
Billy, | want your mamma to see that 
paper. See if you can reach it with 
your rake. It will get all wet.” 

“Why didn’t you frow it right 
here?”’ he asked excitedly, indicating 
the spot upon which it should have 
fallen. ‘I telled you to frow it here.” 
Dr. Billy does not ordinarily make 
mistakes in his verbs, so I knew he 
must be laboring under great excite- 
ment. He was evidently going through 
the process of deciding whether to 
yield and pick up the paper, or to 
stand firm and let it be ruined. 

“Dr. Billy, please pick it up.” 

“No, you didn’t frow it right.” 

“But when we play ball you do not 
always throw it as far as you try to.” 

“But I telled you to frow it right 
here,” he said stubbornly. I could 
have shaken him. I turned dis- 
gustedly and went in the house. The 
outcome, however, was still of interest 
to me, and I went to the window and 
peeped through the shutters. The 
moment I had disappeared, Dr. 
Billy had gone into the house and he 
was now coming out with his rake. 
Concluding I would not know it, he 
did not deem it inconsistent to his 
dignity to try to secure the paper. 

Neither Dr. Billy nor I ever referred 
to this episode in our after-meetings. 
We each endeavored to preserve our 
dignity with silence. 

Dr. Billy was not easily inveigled 
into acquaintanceship. One of his 
great charms for me was that I was 
the only person, outside of his family 
circle, whom he would condescend to 
notice. Several times have I seen one 


of the neighbors endeavor to lure him 
on her porch by the bait of candy. 
Dr. Billy looks attentively at the 
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candy, but never yields to the temp- 
tation. Nor does he even answer to 
pleading solicitations for a_ closer 
acquaintance. 

“Come up on the porch, I have 
something for you,” I heard one of the 
neighbors say one day. She is very 
attractive and I felt Dr. Billy’s alle- 
giance to me was in danger. How- 
ever, he barely glanced at her and 
continued slowly his princely way up 
the street. 

‘Look! don’t you want this candy?” 
and she dangled from her finger a 
chocolate mouse. Surely no mortal 
boy could resist that bribe. Dr. 
Billy only slackened his pace a trifle; 
it is true his languorous brown eyes 
dwelt rather long on the tempting 
object but he came valiantly on. I 
looked at him and smiled; he smiled 
back and when he reached our gate 
turned in. “I said not a word. He 
came up on the porch and walked in 
confident fashion straight to my side. 
Never did he have so confiding a 
manner. He even did not resist 
when I drew him on my lap and 
kissed him. He wore a freshly laun- 
dered pink and white striped suit 
which became him well. I looked at 
him admiringly. 

“We two is dressed just alike to-day 
only mine is different,” he said 
adorably. 

My gown was entirely white; indeed 
I could see no similarity between it 
and his pink and white small-boy 
suit; but I did not disturb the present 
perfect harmony of our souls by a 
discordant disagreement. 

One afternoon as I glanced from 
the window, I saw at Dr. Billy’s door 
the village doctor’s rig. 

Dr. Billy’s two sisters were sitting 
close together on the porch. An air 
of eventful somberness surrounded 
them. I felt a thrill of impending 
calamity. Whocould be ill? Where 
was Dr. Billy? He was usually on 
hand with alert curiosity when any- 
thing unusual was going on. I has- 
tened out and went to the fence that 
divided our yards. 

“Maggie,” I asked, “is anyone 
ill?’”’ 
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Maggie’s face alarmed me; her 
eyes were big with dread. 

“Billy,” she said. 

“Billy! Is he very ill? What is 
the matter?”’ 

She did not reply at once. Her 
news was too great to come forth in 
one gulp, she was choking. 

Finally she stammered: ‘He was 
run over by a wagon. His leg.” 

My heart stood still. My little 
Dr. Billy maimed, suffering! What 
could I do! 

“Maggie, can I see your mother?” 

“She is upstairs with the doctors.” 

Emma’s voice piped in: ‘There are 
three doctors upstairs.”’ 

Fortunate little Emma! She was 
too young to grasp the awful calamity; 
she was only impressed by the doc- 
tors’ presence. 

There was nothing to do but bear 
the suspense. Ages seemed to pass 
before the village doctor came out. 
I ran to him and in spite of his for- 
bidding aspect said: ‘‘ Doctor, please 
tell me; will Billy live?” 

“Oh, you. Yes, we have hopes.” 

“Thank God!” 

He looked at me a moment, then 
said with lowered voice: “‘We have 
had a consultation and it is necessary 
to amputate his leg.” 

He hurried to the carriage and I 
turned and went back to the porch. 
The world was reeling about me. Dr. 
Billy, my Dr. Billy, so full of life and 
grace and vigor, to be maimed as 
long as he should live! To have part 
of his perfect little body removed and 
to begin the hard battle of life with 
this terrible handicap! The thought 
was unendurable; the monstrous in- 
justice of it pressed me down. + 

Dr. Billy, innocent of all sin, so 
sweet, so dear, to be suddenly mu- 
tilated! His little rounded limb, 
with its smooth white skin, cut into, 
taken from him! It could not be; 
God would not be so cruel! Where 
was justice; what was there to pin 
faith to if such things could be? If 
he would but die! To live—to live 
was too cruel. 


It was two weeks later that I was 
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admitted into Dr. Billy’s presence. I 
entered the. room trembling. To 
think that I could walk so easily as to 
be all unconscious of movement, while 
my poor little friend could never 
again support himself unaided. 

I dreaded to look at him; I expected 
to see some great change in the little 
face; the mark of the great tragedy 
he had undergone must be depicted 
there; but though the face that lay 
on the pillow looked smaller and 
whiter, and the eyes larger and more 
languorous, there was in them the 
same expression of unfathomableness, 
and upon the lips the same charming 
curl of indifference. 

“How do you do, Dr. Billy?” I 
said very cheerfully. 

Dr. Billy’s eyes rested on me in his 
usual thoughtful fashion. 

“WV'ry well,” he said with his air of 
composed reserve. His little hand 
on the coverlet was so still; there was 
no movement of nervousness. His 
eyes still dwelt on me as if asking why 
I had come. 

“T’ve brought you some flowers, 
Dr. Billy,” I said, laying the bunch 
near his hand. 

Dr. Billy fingered a few of them, 
and then his eyes rested again on me, 
but he spoke no word. I felt cha- 
grined; I had evidently not brought 
the right thing. 

“Dr. Billy,” I said eagerly as I 
seated myself close to the bed, “if you 
will just tell me the thing you want 
the very most, I'll bring it to you the 
next time I come.” 

A ray of animation lightened the 
languorous brown of his eyes. 

“Will you?” he said looking at me 
doubtfully. 

“Yes, yes, Dr. Billy. What would 
you like the very most?”’ 

Dr. Billy’s brow wrinkled in the 
way it had when there was an im- 
portant decision to be made. ‘‘The’s 
a ball in Felker’s store window; it’s a 
gweat big ball.”’ 

“Yes. Would you like that the 
very most?” 

Alas! what could he now do with 
the ball! 


“Yes. It’s wed,” he said in a tone 


that indicated, however much the 
color might add to its charm, it 
might prevent my getting it. 

“Very well, Dr. Billy. The next 
time I come, I’ll bring you the ball 
and I’ll come very soon.” 

The seam of thought left Dr. Billy’s 
brow. A faint smile hovered over his 
face as his eyes rested on me. 

‘Would you like me to tell you a 
story?” I asked engaging his atten- 
tion that I might unrebuffed seize his 
little hand. 

“Yes,” he said contentedly. ‘’Bout 
Jack and the Beanstalk.”’ So I told 
him the much worn tale of Jack 
and the Beanstalk, which was al- 
ways one of his favorites; and all 
the time his warm hand lay unre- 
sisting in mine. 

When I finished, he smiled politely. 
His smiles were so rare that I was 
always watching for them, and now 
I could not resist leaning over him 
and kissing him. 

“T must go now, Dr. Billy, but I'll 
come soon again with the ball.” 

Dr. Billy looked very thoughtful. 
As I stood up he said modestly: 
“You ’aven’t one leg that’s off.”’ 

I tried to smile as I took his hand. 
“No, Dr. Billy.” 

‘An’ Jim ’asn’t one leg off too,”’ he 
added eagerly. Jim was his little 
playmate across the street with whom 
Dr. Billy was always on terms of 
rivalry. 

“No, indeed, Dr. Billy. 
fastened on tight.” 

I hastened to change the frightful 
subject. ‘Be looking for me, Dr. 
Billy. I’m coming soon again,’”’ and 
I waved my hand to him from the 
door. His unreadable brown eyes 
gazed at me thoughtfully. On the 
little face was the princely dignity 
that always characterized him. He 
waved his hand in answer to my 
farewell gesture. ‘‘An’ the ball,” he 
said. 


Jim’s is 


The day of my departure from 
little Dr. Billy has come. To him 


I must say adieu; I shall never see him 
again. 
' Some day there may be a Dr. Billy 

















Your Children’s Playthings 


who has cheerfully and bravely taken 
up the burden of life and who has 
found an occupation suited to his 
maimed condition. 

Some day there must be a Dr. Billy 
to whom has come with crushing 
weight the realization that he is not 
as other men; that he has been started 
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in the race of life without the proper 
equipment and that the struggle will 
be almost more than he can endure. 

But my winsome little Dr. Billy, 
so calm, so sweet, so unconscious of 
the greatness of his calamity, I will 
never see again. 


Your Children’s Playthings 


By MARION 


If a play expert came to your home 
to-day to appraise your children’s 
apparatus, how high a per cent. 
would you as its provider get? Does 
the thought of this sort of an efficiency 
test startle you a bit, or do you feel, 
as you summon a mental picture of the 
toy cupboard or playroom, the back 
yard or the play piazza, a calm and 
self-righteous assurance that their 
contents would measure up to the 
most approved standards? Yet this 
is after all your responsibility. 

Beside a home, good surroundings, 
and the moral and ethical care which 
we will leave for the time being out 
of the question, your material con- 
tributions towards your children’s 
welfare fall into four groups, food, 
clothing, books, and playthings. On 
the food question you with your 
modern diet lists could meet the 
physical expert, the doctor, with 
considerable assurance; on the cloth- 
ing question, you would be equally 
ready to exhibit healthful garments, 
suited to the children’s sizes, ages, and 
general needs, while your standards 
on the esthetic side are kept up by 
that most merciless of critics, the 
community judgment, “ cold-edged 
with dear-bought wisdom, the judg- 
ment of your peers.” As to books 
you manage to shove off a large part 
of your responsibility—too much, 
without doubt—on the public school 
and the public library. But the 
problem of playthings is yours. Birth- 
days and Christmas, with their gifts 
from fond relatives and friends, help 
out but this contribution is at best 
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haphazard. Parents are the only 
persons who can see to it that the 
play apparatus of the family is a fairly 
all-round and well standardized equip- 
ment. 

But what is such an equipment, you 
ask? Suppose a play expert did 
come, how would he decide? He 
will not come. You need not be 
alarmed. Play experts with efficiency 
charts in their hands do not wander 
about the country like the ubiquitous 
book agents, challenging our faith in 
the sufficiency of our possessions. 
They are too busy conducting in- 
vestigations and writing books on 
child culture, or looking after the 
poorer children of the land in public 
playgrounds and day nurseries to pay 
any heed to your child and mine. 
The only way for our average young- 
sters, who are neither very rich nor 
very poor, to get the benefit of all this 
new psychology of play is for you and 
me to be our own play experts, taking 
their results (which, for a wonder, 
agree surprisingly), and making from 
them our own estimate as to the 
equipment and management of the 
play departments in our homes. 
What are the types of plaything 
that ‘every child should have’’? 
Play is the important business of the 
child’s life. It is his natural means of 
self-development and self-expression. 
Playthings are tools of play. So the 
question is this: what play tools does 
your child need, at each stage in his 
development, to help him to the best 
all-round self-development and self- 
expression? . 











The first point to emphasize is that 
it is not a question of expense. Dr. 
McKeever gives an itemized account 
of an expenditure of four dollars and 
ten cents in materials which with a few 
hours’ constructive work by the father 
will in his opinion provide play ap- 
paratus that will “engage the interest 
and enthusiasm of the ordinary boy 
during practically all of his pre- 
adolescent years.”” I should not go 
as far as that; but I have yet to see 
the playroom where the wise ex- 
penditure of a dollar or two would not 
open up enough new channels of 
opportunity to occupy the child 
profitably and happily for months. 

A good plaything in the hands of an 
imaginative child serves so many 
purposes that we cannot make hard 
and fast classifications; but the con- 
tents of the home play department 
fall into three fairly distinct though 
overlapping groups, toys, play sup- 
plies, and play apparatus. Toys are 
objects complete in themselves, which 
lend themselves to all sorts of imagi- 
native uses and effective combinations. 
Here come toy animals, trains, carts, 
dolls, etc., a group changing rapidly 
from year to year, and yet showing a 
more or less systematic progression. 
They satisfy primarily the imaginative 
instinct of the child. Play supplies 
are tools and materials by the manipu- 
lation of which the growing child 
tries his creative powers. Play ap- 
paratus ministers chiefly to the phys- 
ical needs and the physical develop- 
ment. 

Play apparatus is the simplest but 
often the weakest part of the home 
equipment. The little child who is 
seeking to discover his muscles and 
coérdinate his motor powers will be 
helped by a big, soft ball that he can 
pick up with two hands, toss, and 
catch; by an old football or exercise 
ball to kick about the house; by an 
improvised punching bag, by a ball 
hanging from the ceiling; by a rocking 
horse, a little chair to pick up and 
carry about, a slide, with protected 
sides at first, and a chair swing. As 
he grows older a see-saw, a rope 
swing, a wire trolley, all sorts of 
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simple gymnasium apparatus will meet 
these needs. How much play ap- 
paratus have you in your home on 
which your little children and your 
bigger boys and girls can test and 
exercise their developing physical 
power, and can work off some of the 
energy that otherwise goes into 
“rough-housing’’? 

Then what about the more spe- 
cialized physical training? Into this 
field comes the sense training which 
is so prominent a part of the Montes- 
sori system, and is so widely approved 
by educators. This is a subject in 
itself, and one which every parent of 
young children should consider; but 
from the plaything side, what have 
you that stimulates the growing 
powers of sight, touch, and hearing? 
Has your baby a nest of boxes, a set 
of spools of graduated sizes to arrange, 
a set of graded bottles with stoppers 
to put in and out, all teaching size, 
shape and manipulation? Has he a 
peg board, and large wooden beads to 
string, or button moulds and buttons? 
Has he some sort of an improvised 
color box, and a metallophone with its 
succession of tones for him to strike? 
Are you keeping up stimulating games 
with your older children? Just to 
have the thought of the constant 
development of the five senses in 
your mind will make you see ways in 
which you can help the children to 
develop them; and no child is at his 
best whose senses are not all keen and 
at his ready command. 

We are apt to fall short in play 
supplies, chiefly because they are in 
such constant demand. The sand 
table with its sand toys (or the sand 
pan, box, or pile) stays put; but clay, 
crayons, paints, sewing supplies, paper 
of all grades, pasteboard, and paste 
are transformed into all sorts of 
childish creations at a rate that may 
well daunt the most generous pro- 
vider. Here-the caution is to get 


large supplies of inexpensive materials. 
A small box with tiny sheets for four 
doll dresses will be quickly used; but 
the brown paper supply, varied with 
the gayer tints of wrapping paper 
which many shopkeepers use, may 
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be almost inexhaustible. Papercraft 
is the most lately developed and the 
most fascinating scheme of progressive 
play for children. Your four-year old 
will begin it with blunt-pointed scis- 
sors (at fifteen cents); your twelve- 
year old will be doing artistic picture 
building. Under the head of play 
supplies fall also tools, gardening sets, 
sewing and cooking utensils, nature 
study outfits, drawing kits, stencil, 
metal, and leather outfits, Consider 
your children’s handicraft supplies 
and see what stimulus you are setting 
before them for creative effort. Don’t 
let your child echo the wail of the 
little girl who said of Mr. Bailey’s 
excellent handicraft magazine, “ But 
it is ‘Something To Do’ with some- 
thing I haven’t got.” 

What about toys? A great deal has 
beenwritten;agreatdeal might besaid. 
Educationally they should follow the 
line of the development of the child’s 
instincts and powers. Building blocks, 
which stand on the halfway line be- 
tween being play supplies and toys, 
illustrate a natural progression. The 
baby wants to begin with big, square, 
unpainted blocks (which, by the way, 
are almost impossible to purchase). 
These give way to the cubes, cylin- 
ders, etc., in a good box of building 
blocks, which in their turn are super- 
seded by such sets as the “Peg Lock 
Blocks” and finally give place to the 
metal construction sets. Don’t let 
your boy lose the benefits of five or 
six years of playing with blocks by 
failing to supply a simple set at the 
time that he -has outgrown his first 
set. To the baby a bare suggestion 
of the object imitated is sufficient; it 
need not be the lifelike copy which 
his elders would appreciate. As he 
grows older his dramatic instinct 
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demands that the doll or animal have 
arms and legs that move, so that it 
can “do things.’”’ His play con- 
structs in imitation the world about 
him; articles that help to do this are 
his delight. His sense of the relation 
of things grows. The toy animals 
must have a yard, and a farmer to 
look after them. The cart becomes a 
milk wagon, a grocery team, etc. 
The doll needs furniture, a carriage, a 
house. Every imitative effort goes 
through a natural progression, towards 
which the toys may well contribute; 
but if they do not, his imagination 
will usually make up for their de- 
ficiencies. Toys should be simple, 
strong, and artistic. They should 
not attempt to do the thing for the 
child, but should leave him to do it for 
himself. In the long run he will get 
more satisfaction out of supplying the 
motive power for a variety of imagi- 
native uses than in watching a mech- 
anism which does one thing over 
and over. The standard in toy- 
buying is to remember that toys are 
chiefly tools of imagination to the 
child. With this thought and with 
the remembrance of the child’s present 
possessions, the wise parent will know 
what to add and what to reject. 
Games, collections, and personal treas- 
ures are to the older children what 
toys are to the younger ones. With 
them we need only watch to see that 
the imaginative instinct is allowed 
full play in some sort of self-expression 
as well as in the more passive enjoy- 
ment of books. 

To qualify as your own play expert, 
then, is to understand what your 
children’s playthings are for, and then 
decide how well they are serving those 
purposes. 





The divinest work God Himself 
has done or ever does, so far as we 
know, is to make a man. He calls 
every mother to share with him in 
this work. Greater than leaders of 
armies, builder of states, minister of 
churches is the home-builder, because 
the army exists for the home, and 


the State and Church are made of 
homes. My message is this one 
sentence: You mothers are not re- 
sponsible to set the whole world right; 
you are responsible only to make one 
pure sacred, divine household; and 
that is the best way to make the whole 
world right. LyMAN ABBOTT 
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To Country Teachers 


You may be one of those who find 
themselves in a discouraging situation 
at the opening of the school year. 
If you go to your room and have a 
good cry once, yes, many times, you 
will be doing as what hundreds of 
others havedone. You are lonesome; 
you long for companionship; you want 
friends; you want to go home. The 
school house looks dreary, the play- 
ground is rough and covered with 
weeds. Inside you find old dusty 
chromos on the walls, torn maps, a 
rusty stove, uncomfortable desks, 
little old-fashioned windows, torn 
curtains, a dirty water-pail, no crayon, 
a poor blackboard, a wornout broom, 
soft-wood floor, and the water to 
supply your pupils and to scrub your 
floor half a mile away. Yes, I have 
been through it all more than once in 
_My experience as a young teacher; I 
know the sickening feeling that comes 
over one and the heroism it takes to 
rise above it. Theschool board seems 
to you harsh and unsympathetic, the 
people do not seem to care for you in 
the least, and the children look un- 
interesting, shy and suspicious. You 
fail to find a good, cheerful boarding 
and rooming place; and maybe it’s the 
first time you have ever really been 
away from home, and have had to 
assume responsibility. 

This is the hour of your testing. If 
you are weak, egoistic, selfish, you 
will go on crying and pitying yourself 
and longing to get back where you can 
have a “good time” doing nothing 
while your mother washes and irons 
your clothing and darns your hosiery. 
But if you are not hopelessly weak you 
will find the situation is a challenge; 
you will want to wave the magic wand 
of your tact, your skill and your in- 
domitable will over this gloomy situ- 
ation and transform it beyond recog- 
nition. You will find so much to do 
that the day is not half long enough. 
You will discover the world is full of 
lonesome people, many of them far 


more lonesome than you have ever 
been. They will want the sunshine 
you can spread about you. 

Up on the hill is a farmer’s wife who 
longs for a bit of relief that you can 
give from the dull grind of daily toil. 
Here is a farmer who for years has 
toiled: early and late to transform a 
pine forest into a farm. He is proud 
of his work and longs for appreciation. 
When you look at his fine crops, his 
good cattle, his house and his barn, 
can you help exploding with enthusi- 
asm and thanking him in the name 
of the community and the state for the 
good he has done? Boys and girls 
who have already dropped out of 
school want your appreciation and 
your help. These may at first want 
to absorb you in petty social ways,— 
parties, dances and the like. But if 
you have a purpose and exercise skill 
you will be able to absorb them in 
larger plans that will rouse their am- 
bitions and train them for a larger life. 

No; you will not forget about your 
school while taking an interest in the 
community. You will find the chil- 
dren so interesting and so teachable 
that you can hardly wait for Monday 
morning to come. Your coming into 
the district should be an epoch in the 
lives of the children that will be re- 
membered when they have grown 
gray. You can do it; it has often 
been done. 

Do I hear a multitude exclaiming, 
“My situation is not nearly so bad as 
that to start with!’’ Certainly; I 
have purposely described the worst. 
Be thankful if you find that you do 
not have to spend your energies on so 
many preliminaries, but can go on to 
the larger things at once. If your 


conditions are favorable, and that 
will be the fact in most cases, you will 
be able to devote yourself fully to the 
vital things of the school. 
Yours cordially and with best wishes, 
C. P. Cary, 
State Superintendent 
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New Books 


Keep Well Stories for Little Folks. By May Farmholt 
Jones, M.D. J. B. Lippincott Co. $.75 net. 


The author has endeavored through stories to give 
little children an interest in hygienic facts. ‘“‘ Hygiene 
means more to the conservation of life than any other 
one thing.” The mother and teacher will find this 
book helpful in imparting scientific truths in a simple 
and concrete way. 

The book is illustrated, printed in large clear type, 
and may be used by very small children. 


The Manual of Natural Education. By Winifred 
Sackville Stoner. Bobbs Merrill Co. Price $1.00. 
Specific instruction to parents or teachers as to 


application of Mrs. Stoner’s plan of education for 
children. 


Sex in Life. By Donald B. Armstrong, M.D., and 
Eunice B. Armstrong, A.M. 


Designed for use by adolescent boys and girls and 
awarded the prize of $1,000 provided by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 

American Social Hygiene Association, 
40th St., New York City. 

54I manuscripts were entered in the contest. 
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Self-Reliance. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Child- 
— and Youth Series. Bobbs Merrill Co. Price 
1.00. 


Mrs. Fisher has the happy faculty of writing in a 
manner that holds attention and fascinates the reader. 
One mother said: “* I could not lay the book down until 
I had read it through.” Self-reliance is one of the most 
necessary faculties, and how to cultivate it is what 
every sensible parent wishes to know. Mrs. Fisher 
is a mother who lives in the country and does her own 
work, brings up a family and writes charming books 
that inspire and interest other mothers. “ Self- 
Reliance " is a book that every mother can profitably 
add to her special library on child nurture. 


American Association for Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality Annual eport. $3.00. 1211 
Cathedral Building, Baltimore, Md. 


This report contains papers on pediatrics, obstetrics, 
economics, aspects of infant mortality, maternal in- 
surance, proprietary preparation, value of negative 
eugenics, heredity, prenatal care, institutions as foster 
mothers for infants, wet nurses, community nursing 
and reports from affiliated societies in a number of 


states. The association includes many physicians 
and leaders in infant welfare work. The subjects 
considered are of vital import to a!l mothers. Codper- 
ation is welcomed. 


Folk Dances for Young People. 
von Stockholm, Sweden. 
2.00. 


The music and illustrations with full directions con- 
cerning the dances make this book one of value to 
kindergartners, parents or anyone interested in whole- 
some entertainment for children. 


By Cecilia Van 
Milton Bradley Co. 


For the Children’s Hour. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Illustrated by Frederick A. Nagler. Milton Bradley 
Co. $.50. 

Stories for little children’s reading. Many of them 
are old favorites, 

Stories Children Need. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Milton Bradley Co. $1.50. 


A collection of over fifty of the best stories for chil- 
dren, graded to give mental and moral training. It is 
adapted to use of mothers or teachers. 


“ One Thousand and One Food Tests.” 

The undersigned begs to draw the attention of the 
readers of the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE to a booklet 
under the caption ‘‘ One Thousand and One Tests of 
Foods, Beverages and Toilet Accessories,’’ by Harvey 
W. Wiley, M.D., arranged by Anne Lewis Pierce, 
price 25 cents. 

This little volume is filled with useful information on 
pure foods, beverages, etc., and must prove of vital 
help to all conscientious home-makers. By cutting 
out the coupon in the Good House Keeping Magazine 
and sending the same with twenty-five cents in stamps 
to The National Magazine Company, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York City, the book referred to above can 
be secured. As only a limited number has been 
printed an early order might be advisable. 

The conviction of its usefulness is my urgent pres- 
entation of this matter to members cf women’s clubs. 
Mrs. J. A. Traut, Chairman General Welfare, 

Connecticut Congress of Mothers. 


Suggestive Studies of School Conditions. Issued by 
. P. Cary, State Superintendent, Wisconsin. 
A valuable pamphlet of 100 pages, which will be 
suggestive to any parent-teacher association. 





Give Him a Hammer and Saw 


Don’t buy him a sword and a gun, 
Whose purpose on earth is to kill; 

Don’t teach him that murder is fun, 
Or something the bosom to thrill. 
Don’t send him to valley or hill 

To slaughter the dove or the daw, 
A lesson in youth to instill, 

Just give him a hammer and saw. 


Just give him some lumber of pine, 
Just give him a bundle of boards 
And teach him to follow a line, 
And teach him a builder’s rewards. 
Oh, better than rifles or swords, 
Than stilling a song or a caw, 
The thing that he fashions affords 
The boy with a hammer and saw. 


He'll work like a beaver, the boy, 


He'll learn like the wisest again 
The tree of the woods to employ. 
He’ll fashion a house for the wren, 
He'll make you a trinket, and then 
He'll figure and study and draw— 
He'll learn all the lessons of men 
If you give him a hammer and saw. 


So teach him to work and to plan 
The pleasure that laboring brings. 
So make him a builder, a man, 
And not a destroyer of things. 
For closer the artisan clings 
To family, country and law 
Than soldiers or swordsmen or kings— 
So give him a hammer and saw. 


(Douglas Malloch, ‘‘Lumberman Poet,’’ in 
American Lumberman, August 12) 























Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
November 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 


interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD—YOUR CHILDREN’S PLAYTHINGS. 


SECOND Topic (To be assigned to another member). 


WHAT OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. See STATE 
NEws. 


TuirD Topic (To be assigned to third member). 


CURRENT NEWS OF WoRK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
both local and international. 


LOAN PAPERS ON CHILD-NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. Twelve may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks. 
Many new papers have been added to the list. 

The Report of Third International Congress on Child-Welfare contains 
a wealth of material for use in Parent-Teacher Associations. Price $1.00 
to Parent-Teacher Associations. Send orders to National Congress of Mothers 


and Parent-Teacher Associations, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, 
DC. 


READING COURSE FOR PARENTS 


Sent free on application to Department of Interior Home, Education Di- 
vision, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Annual Conventions of State Branches of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


New Jersey—Montclair, November 10-11. 
New Mexico—Santa Fe, November 27. 


Texas—Beaumont, October 31, 
1,3, 


November 


Work for Child Welfare by Parents and Teachers in National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


STATE NEWS 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 
News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 


tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 
editorial board earnestly asks attention to the gery | of complying with this rule. 
The magazine invites wider correspondence with 


Send us reports of what you are doing. 


more states send news. 


The 


ocal circles and associations. 


it will be helpful to others. 
The necessity for brevity will be realized, as s 


pace is limited and every month 


News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. Com- 


munications must be written with ink or typewritten. 

The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members 
one year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine is 
enclosed a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita 
have been paid, and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 

This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 


opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized 


parenthood of America. 


Subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers be- 
fore the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back numbers 
cannot be furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 





CALIFORNIA 


The Berkeley Federation of Mothers’ 
Clubs was organized ten years ago by Mrs. 
Elinor Carlisle, one of the pioneers in the 
mothers’ club movement in Berkeley. 

The very first club, however, was formed 
in 1900 by Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, as an 
adjunct to settlement work, and the second 
in 1901 by Mrs. C. G. Potwin, principal of 
the little Hillside School, who had become 
enthusiastic over the reports of mothers’ 
clubs in the east. Subsequently, clubs were 
organized in nearly all the Berkeley schools 
by Mrs. Carlisle and Mrs. H. N. Rowell. 

During the last two or three years, the 
Federation has had a phenomenal growth, 
not only in numbers but also in enthusiasm 
and coéperative spirit. The growth in 
members has been due primarily to a change 
in the constitution by which all the officers 
of clubs were made active members of the 
Federation and all other members of clubs 
were made associate members. At the same 
time, the Federation increased its number of 
officers from six to ten and asked the clubs 
to do likewise, if practicable. Naturally, a 
much larger body of women now keeps in 


touch with the Federation, than when the 
membership was limited to two delegates 
from each club. 

One reason for increase of interest may be 
that each president is asked to bring a written 
report of her club’s work each month, read it, 
and file it with the secretary. This en- 
courages a friendly rivalry, for each club 
wants to have something worth while to 
report, and each president does her best to 
report it well. New ideas, suggestions and 
methods are continually being brought to 
the meetings in these reports. 

A very gratifying fact is the rfumber of 
young mothers who have become interested, 
many of them doing splendid work as de- 
partment chairmen and showing capacity for 
future leadership. 

Over and above all, a more general recog- 
nition of the value of mothers’ clubs to the 
home and the school has contributed more 
than anything else, perhaps, to the increased 
vitality. 

At the present time, the Federation is com- 
posed of twenty clubs, two more having 
entered this term, one of them a newly- 
organized club in the Washington School, 
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and the other a club from an adjoining county 
where there is no federation. 

Having outgrown the Board of Education 
room, our meeting-place is now the Council 
Chamber at the City Hall, the use of which 
has been granted by the courtesy of the City 
Council. 

At the October meeting, it was reported 
by the chairman that 56 emblems had been 
sold since the opening of the term. The 
chairman on legislation plans to obtain from 
the State Librarian 50 copies of the Cali- 
fornia laws affecting women and children to 
distribute among the clubs. 

A committee is working for half-fares for 
school-children on the street-railroads of 
Berkeley and Oakland. 

One club is trying to secure additional 
playground space, another is seeking to have 
an addition made to an overcrowded school, 
still another sent two bags of garments to the 
Baby Hospital and a fourth is endeavoring 
to secure a Branch County Library. A club 
connected with a primary school is discussing 
the advisability of half-day sessions for the 
little folks. 

The annual Federation luncheon on Octo- 
ber 31 was enjoyed and has been of great 
help in arousing interest in the work and 
inspiring a cordial relationship between the 
clubs. Good speakers on topics of vital 
interest furnished the intellectual part of the 
program. This year the president, as an 
innovation, asked each president, as_ her 
club’s name was called, to respond with an 
appropriate quotation on child welfare. 


COLORADO 


The council of presidents of the Denver 
district has decided to take the survey of the 
school system as its study course for this 
year’s work. It will accept no statement as 
it stands but will use the pamphlets only as 
a text-book for deeper research into the 
subjects suggested. The best authorities will 
be consulted. Several schools from different 
sections of the city will work together upon 
each program in order that a well-adjusted 
balance of opinion may be reached. 

Teachers and parents will join together in 
an intelligent study of all questions relating 
to the physical construction of schools, 
vocational guidance and those health and 
sanitation problems which concern all chil- 
dren. 

Denver is not alone in this work. Cleve- 
land blazed the trail and the result of its 
studies has been amazing. 

For the first time in history all the intimate 
details of school machinery have been brought 
before the people as a public concern. Cleve- 


land papers have thrown open their columns 
to the city that all classes might indulge in 
an open forum upon school subjects. Ig- 
norance and intelligence have alike felt free 
to discuss educational problems—each being 
made to see from the other’s standpoint. 
Educational topics are regarded as “news” 
of interest to every one—and every one is 
showing interest in such subjects. 

Instead of leaving such questions to the 
few men elected for such a purpose, the 
people of Cleveland are themselves taking a 
hand in dictating a policy which is vital to 
the welfare of the children. 

The school board, instead of resenting the 
interference, is delighted that the people are 
at last beginning to feel their own responsi- 
bility and are trying to relieve the over- 
worked board of an unwelcome burden which 
has only meant self-sacrifice and thankless 
honors. 

The board of education of Cleveland was 
ready for suggestions. All they needed was 
the assurance that the tax-payer and voter 
sustained them in the reforms which the 
survey indicated as necessary. 

The first meeting of the Denver district 
was held at the Woman's club. It wasa suc- 
cess in the number present and in the enthusi- 
asm shown and in the program given. There 
were few, if any, Parent-Teacher Associations 
which did not have some representation. 
The spirit of sociability promoted at the 
reception, which followed the program, evi- 
denced the ‘get-together’ spirit in the ad- 
ministration. 

The general topic for the afternoon was 
‘“‘Coéperation,”’ and the subject was reflected 
in the attitude of all present. The early 
part of the meeting was devoted to business. 

The president announced that two new 
committees would be formed this year— 
mothers’ council and attendance. 

The state president gave a call for the 
state convention, to be held October 25 to 27, 
asking that all circles appoint delegates as 
soon as possible and report to the state 
secretary. 

Dr. Jenette Bolles, chairman of the social 
extension committee, stated that the work of 
that committee this year would embrace 
the baby conferences, the girls’ and the boys’ 
circles and physical culture classes for 
mothers. Every circle was urged to provide 
a place on its yearly program for baby con- 
ferences in order that the mothers may keep 
informed upon the physical condition of their 
children. 

The committees asked that every asso- 
ciation organize a girls’ circle. If necessary 


the playground instructors, who have been 
thé leaders of the fourteen circles which 
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operated successfully last year, will lend 
their advice and assistance. Dr. Bolles said 
the committee felt that the boy scouts are 
filling the needs of the boys of the seventh 
and eighth grades, and the congress does not 
wish to duplicate their work. Therefore, 
they advise that all circles encourage and 
foster that movement wherever it is possible. 

The committee further earnestly recom- 
mended to the Parent-Teacher circles that 
physical education classes for mothers be 
formed in every district, that all the mothers 
may have the same advantages in gymnasium 
work and swimming as the 200 who took 
lessons last year. 

Action has been taken by which the state 
university will embrace in its extension course 
on homemaking a series of baby conferences 
under the auspices of the Mothers’ Congress, 
with Dr. Jenette Bolles as lecturer and 
demonstrator. 

Fifty dollars has been set aside as the 
boys’ educational loan fund, and work is to 
be begun at once under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Miller Porter to solicit money that may 
be used for that purpose. All the Parent- 
Teacher Associations of the state will be 
requested to contribute their pro rata in 
order that worthy boys may be assisted 
through college. Individual donations will 
also be solicited. An excellent program for 
rural school associations has been formulated 
and soon will be placed in circulation. 

At the request of the Cheyenne Wells 
County Fair Association, Dr. J. H. Bolles 
went to Cheyenne Wells, where she con- 
ducted a baby conference September 22. 
Sixty babies were entered, the little ones 
being brought from several surrounding 
towns to the first conference of this kind 
ever held in that district. 

The authorities of the fair association were 
so pleased with the results of the conference 
that they have decided to hold one annually. 
They propose to keep a record of the scores 
from year to year and to give prizes for the 
greatest improvement shown. This will give 
an opportunity to the child who may have 
made the lowest score the year previous. 

An interesting feature noted in the high 
school at Cheyenne Wells was that the girls 
who attend from surrounding counties do all 
the cooking and serve the meals, besides 
doing the housework for their own and the 
boys’ dormitories. Such instruction goes far 
toward making efficient home-making and 
good housewives, and may well be emulated 
in other communities. 


CONNECTICUT 


A meeting of the executive board of the 
Connecticut Congress of Mothers for Child 


Welfare was held Tuesday, September 19, 
at the Hotel Taft, New Haven. Reports of 
various committees were received and a 
grist of special business was disposed of. 
Mrs. W. H. Dresser, the state president, was 
appointed a delegate to the Massachusetts 
Congress which was held in Springfield this 
month. The West Haven Mothers Club 
has taken up its fall work. At the first 
meeting Miss Leila Osborne, of New Haven, 
gave an interesting talk on “The Children’s 
Hour and Mothers Pensions,” and an effort 
will be made to inaugurate The Children’s 
Hour in the West Haven Public Library. 
The club last year employed a visiting nurse, 
whose services were of inestimable value 
among the needy families of the town. The 
civic committee also rendered good service 
in collecting clothing, shoes, household 
furniture and food, an appeal for such dona- 
tions in the press resulting in generous 
response in all instances. As chairman of the 
press committee of the state of Connecticut 
I wish to urge all committee chairmen to 
send in reports of the work being done by 
their clubs. All such matter should be 
mailed to Mrs. M. E. Field, 191 Brown 
Street, West Haven, Connecticut. 


ILLINOIS 


Among the Fall announcements that have 
come from various Associations in the state 
are a few with new, suggestive methods of 
attracting members. The Goudy School and 
the Burke School of Chicago and the Laurence 
School of Springfield issue a leaflet in which 
is set forth the invitation, the object and 
subject of the meeting and, near the bottom, 
a dotted line which separates this from a part 
to be torn off and returned to the school 
principal. On this slip is to be signed the 
name and address of the parent to whom the 
school child has taken it. In this way a 
valuable record of receipts of invitations is 
kept. 

The president of the Noyes Street Mothers’ 
Club of Evanston reports 500 letters written 
during the summer to all patrons of the 
school; and the first meeting of the year 
showed the happy result of three hundred 
interested parents, most of whom will join 
the Association. Our club is trying the plan 
of making the day of the meeting a social 
one in the neighborhood in this way: a certain 
number of women invite six other women to a 
very simple luncheon at their homes, after- 
wards going to the meeting together. The 
same plan is carried out for evening meetings, 
substituting the evening meal for luncheon. 

By codperation with the State’s Com- 
mission of Health, we shall be able this year 
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to send to every one of our members the 
State pamphlet.on the Care of the Baby. 
It is a most attractive booklet with illustra- 
tions that hold the attention of the illiterate 
mother, even if she cannot read the text. 
We are also enabled through the same source 
to send a Health Exhibit to any Association 
wishing it, at a very slight expense. We are 
fortunate in having for the chairman of 
Child Hygiene the wife of our Health Com- 
missioner, Mrs. C. St. Clair Drake, of Spring- 
field. 

Our new press chairman, Mrs. Lawson 
Gilbert, of Chicago, has arranged to supply 
weekly copy for their system of “ plate work.” 
Each week, by this arrangement, news about 
Mothers’ Congress Parent-Teacher work 
will appear simultaneously in all parts of 
Illinois, reaching the smallest communities 
by means of “country papers.’”’ Such an 
arrangement could probably be made in any 
State and would be of the greatest publicity 
value. 


IOWA 


The Biennial of the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
was held on October 25, 26 and 27 at Iowa 
City in conjunction with a Conference on 
Child Welfare by the State University. 

The State University, the Commercial 
Club, and the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
of Iowa City, were hosts. The privilege of 
viewing the work of the University, its 
hospital, its clinics, its laboratories, its place 
for crippled children, as well as its educational 
work in general, in addition to splendid 
programs on child-welfare subjects, made 
the attendance at the Conference a very 
large one. 

The State University recognizes the aim 
and purpose of our Congress; its democratic 
and practical effort to unite the work of the 
home and the school; its purposeful effort 
to make the study and care and training of 
the child of paramount importance, especially 
to the mothers; and its effort to secure better 
conditions in home, school, church and state. 
The lowa Congress, therefore, regards this 
joint Conference of Child-Welfare workers as 
a splendid opportunity for enlarged useful- 
ness in the cause of child welfare. 


MAINE 


Richmond Parent-Teacher Association has 
secured drinking fountains and electric lights 
in grade and high school buildings. 

Mattawamheag Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has provided hot cocoa for all children 
bringing lunches to school and a piano for 
the school. 
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Livermore Falls Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion is working for a new high school building. 

Machias Parent-Teacher Association makes 
the exhibition of the children’s work in the 
different grades a feature of each meeting. 

Farmington gave a music festival in May 
in which over 350 children took part, being 
trained by the supervisor of music and 
superintendent of schools. 

Ashland Parent-Teacher Association has 
aroused new interest in the schools. 

Augusta Parent-Teacher Association was 
instrumental in bringing to the city the 
Child-Welfare Exhibit which was shown in 
the City Hall. The average attendance at 
monthly meetings has been very good. 


MISSOURI 


WHAT THE MOTHERS’ CONGRESS HAS SHOWN 
TO THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS 


Few of the brightly clad women who went 
to the Missouri Botanical Garden on a rare 
morning in June, 1914, and listened while 
Dr. E. W. Saunders told of the “ Feeding 
and Care of the Infant in Summer’’ dreamed 
that out of that meeting would grow a move- 
ment so large, so broadening as to become 
almost unwieldy for fhe Mothers’ Congress 
in St. Louis, and that in three years’ time our 
circles would feel that they had proved to 
our city a great and urgent need, touching 
the very life of a large per cent. of its citizens, 
and that St. Louis must no longer close its 
eyes to this need. 

I refer to the night camps placed in our 
parks by the Mothers’ Congress and Parent- 
Teacher Association for mothers and babies 
who are not only forced by poverty to spend 
the days of our tropical summer amid the 
hot walls of the congested districts, but 
must also try to gain a night’s rest there. 

When St. Louisans spend the summer at 
home they say: “I don’t mind the heat of 
the day as long as the nights are cool,’”’ and 
we all know how Nature renews both body 
and mind after a night’s refreshing sleep. 

So out of this dream in Shaw’s Garden—a 
beautiful setting for the inception of a 
beautiful thought—grew the Night Camps 
for Mothers and Babies, maintained three 
summers by The Congress of Mothers, and 
we feel now that the time has come for the 
city to take up this work, making it a perma- 
nent department of our municipality for, as 
our Health Commissioner remarked the 


opening night of this summer: ‘$500 is not 
a great deal for St. Louis to spend annually 
on its babies, but it is a great deal for a few 
little mothers to have to raise,’”” and when 
one knows that the women who maintain 
these camps were not business women, but 
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just mothers in their own homes, then the 
wonder grows that the work could have been 
carried on so successfully. 

Coéperation was the secret, of course— 
all working for the same end. The various 
entertainments which were given, the base- 
ball game which netted over $600, was all 
for ‘Baby Welfare,’’ and the call we now 
make to the city of St. Louis is for these self- 
same babies—that the overworked, underfed 
mothers of our slums may have sanctuary 
for themselves and little ones, in restful 
slumber at least two months of our heated 
term. 

I wish I had space to tell you of the Park 
Department and the various corporations 
who came to our assistance with donations 
of ice and milk daily, telephone and light 
service—how churches and individuals gave, 
and gave largely, for bedding and cots—how 
the Manual Department of our schools 
made the wire holders for the mosquito 
netting—how in the summer of I914 good 
Captain McCullough provided a car, fittingly 
placarded, which transported the mothers 
and babies free to the park—how doctors 
and nurses gave their time in the examination 
of the children nightly to keep the camps free 
from contagious diseases—how our local 
newspapers and social centers helped interest 
the public in this movement; but this is not a 
statistical report (that we publish elsewhere), 
only a brief summary to try to show our 
citizens the success of this work, and to try 
to prove to them the necessity of continuing 
this work on a much larger scale. 

In the summer of 1914, eight hundred and 
eighty-one mothers and babies slept in the 
camp in Lafayette Park. In 1915 we had 
our ‘‘cold summer,” the tent being occupied 
only 11 nights, but even then we believed in 
‘“‘preparedness.’’ This past summer (1916) a 
second camp was established in Jackson 
Park and here from July 11 to August 28, 
barring 13 days, when after the storm the 
tent was too damp for occupancy, there were 
1,047 mothers and babies cared for, and in 
Lafayette Park 1,776, making a total of 2,823. 

Records were kept, and many of these 
babies gained both in health and weight. 
In the Jackson camp 6 children slept every 
night the tent was open, and in Lafayette, 
2 came every night of the entire summer. 

One night an expectant mother came, say- 
ing that in her home it was so stifling she 
had not been able to sleep for many nights. 
She was given a bed and nightly slept in the 
fresh, cool air of the park, gaining strength 
for her time of need. One night there was a 
hurry call for the ambulance and within an 
hour after she left her baby was born. Ten 
days after she walked into the camp with 
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her baby in her arms, a glorified, modern 
Madonna and Child, and they slept at the 
camp until the closing day, and who can 
measure what this good beginning may mean 
for at least one small citizen of St. Louis? 

At Jackson Park two mothers came for 
several nights, one bringing six children. 
They slept here until 2 A.M. when the 
mothers had to go home in order to get 
breakfast for their husbands. They had to 
take the children with them. 

The United Railways Company furnished 
tickets for many weeks and the Congress 
bought as many as funds would allow, but 
could thesé two mothers have had their 
transportation, they would have been able 
to come the entire season, as it was impossible 
to walk ten blocks to their homes with their 
little children. 

One night in Lafayette Park, and several 
nights in Jackson, there was not sufficient 
bedding. The matrons spread the tent walls 
and the mothers and children slept secure in 
the police protection our city gave. 

Who can measure what this refreshing 
sleep meant to these overworked mothers, 
who, had they remained in their own district, 
would have had to seek either the roof or 
sidewalk in order to breathe during the long 
hours of many of our hottest nights? 

Who can estimate what this nightly re- 
cuperation meant to the babies and the 
other children, 80 per cent. of them under 
five years of age? 

If, in the summer of 1916, nearly 3,000 
were helped to better health by out-door 
sleeping, how many more will be helped 
when St. Louis takes this work in hand and 
makes better and larger sieeping quarters 
possible, establishes tents for the needy 
negro mothers and babies, maintains a lecture 
bureau here, to teach the care and feeding 
of the infant in summer? 

Is this, too, a dream? Possibly—but not a 
bit more impossible of realization than the 
one which the Congress of Mothers dreamed 
three years ago in Shaw’s Garden and are 
still ready and willing to help our city make 
a permanent reality. « 


REGISTRATION OF MEMBERS HAS BEEN 
ADOPTED BY KANSAS CITY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Mrs. W. H. Jobe, the new president, is 
by no means new in the work, she having 
been actively connected with the work in 
Kansas City since before the state was 
organized. 

“The Problem Boy” is a new department 
just undertaken in Kansas City schools; this, 
it should be distinctly understood, is not a 
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school for incorrigibles, but is more on the 
order of a specialty school, where the indi- 
vidual is studied and his strong tendencies 
developed or capitalized. 

In the death of Hon. Howard Gass, a 
member of the State Advisory Board, a great 
loss has been sustained. 

The state has been divided into ten 
organizing sections, and each one of the vice- 
presidents will be given a section, thus 
eliminating a duplication of work. The vice- 
presidents will be expected to meet the 
county superintendents, speak at county 
institutes for teachers and school boards and 
to hold county conferences of Congress 
Circle. 

A two-day conference, planned by Mrs. 
M. J. Hale in Monett, was held in October. 

Mrs. C. G. Symns, vice-president from 
the Nevada section, has completed a circuit 
of county institutes, arrangements having 
been made for her by the county super- 
intendent. She is making an appeal for more 
workers in her section. The Congress work 
was brought before the rural teachers in 
many sections during the summer vacation. 

Mrs. J. B. McBride, past state president, 
is working with the Children’s Code Com- 
mission and also as Chairman of the Parent- 
Teacher Department of the State Teachers 
Association. 

Some of the Kansas City Circles have 
inaugurated the system of having members 
register when attending meetings. Prizes 
were won by children who had successful 
school gardens, many of these going to 
children where the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion had furnished materials and had inspired 
the children to compete. 


The ‘Sorority Circle’? of the National 
Congress of Mothers gave an ‘Orphan's 
Outing” at “Forest Park,’”’ October 12. 
More than one hundred children from the 
City Industrial School were entertained for 
the day. Auto trucks carried the children to 
and from the park. A picnic luncheon and 
visit to the ‘‘Zoo,’”’ games and story-telling 
were added attractions to keep the children 
occupied. 


MONTANA 


In spite of the fact that election is engross- 
ing so much time and thought, Parent- 
Teacher activity is very much in evidence in 
Montana. 

Some time ago the state president sent a 
personal letter and a ‘little blue book’’ to 
every county superintendent of schools in 
the state. Responses soon began coming 
from some of the superintendents, telling of 
circles already doing good work in their 
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counties, or of openings for new ones, and 
expressing a willingness to codperate with 
the state officers in this extension work. 

Mrs. J. W. Chivers, of Helena, state 
chairman of the ‘Children’s Films’’ Com- 
mittee, is working with enthusiasm to secure 
more suitable films for children’s perform- 
ances, and is in correspondence with other 
workers both east and west. Mrs. H. B. 
Farnsworth of Missoula, state chairman of 
the Press and Publicity Committee, has been 
exceedingly active along her special line 
this fall. 

The great publicity opportunity of the 
autumn is the State Teachers’ Association 
meeting in November. The executive com- 
mittee of the Association has granted a half 
hour during a morning session to the Parent- 
Teacher movement, which is most gratifying 
to those interested in spreading the knowledge 
of Parent-Teacher purpose and accomplish- 
ment. In addition to this half hour, there 
will probably be an afternoon session planned 
and conducted in the interests of child-welfare 
in ‘‘Home, Church, School and State.” 


TENNESSEE 


MOTHERS’ CONGRESS AND PARENT-TEACHER 
BOOTH AT TENNESSEE STATE FAIR 


One of the most attractive features of the 
“Home and Educational” department of the 
Tennessee State Fair was the Mothers’ 
Congress and Parent-Teacher booth and 
playground. 

Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, state president of 
the Tennessee Congress, was appointed by 
the Fair Association as chairman of this 
department, Mrs. Eugene Caruthers as 
chairman of local arrangements. 

In the decoration of the booth, the National 
Congress colors, blue and gold, were used. 
This feature was assigned the ladies of the 
Jere Baxter Parent-Teacher Association 
with Mrs. Ernest Parker as_ chairman. 
Morning-glories in baby blue and Mother 
Congress pennants were in profusion. 

A well-equipped playground under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Edward Ridley was 
recognized as a real necessity, adding greatly 
to the comfort and pleasure of both children 
and parents. 

To the delegates and friends attending the 
county and district meeting, a delicious lunch 
was served by the Buena Vista Association 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. William 
Dumm and Mrs. Frank Wair. 


JOHN GERALD ELDELL SCORES 100 PER CENT. 
AT ‘‘BETTER-BABIES’’ EXAMINATION 


The Better-Babies Examination was held 
5-8 


September in connection with the 
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Tennessee State Fair, by the Tennessee 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Association with Mrs. W. N. Tucker, chair- 
man, Miss Nell J. Daugherty, secretary, 
Dr. R. H. Perry, physician in charge of ex- 
amination assisted by prominent physicians 
of Nashville. 

The examinations were held at the Clara 
Louise Fraley Parent-Teacher Clinic. In 
connection with the examination was an 
exhibit dealing with the vital interests of 
child-life. 

An exhibit of articles wholesome to chil- 
dren, also one showing articles and drugs 
injurious to children. 

These exhibits were studied with interest 
by many parents. 

Literature in liberal quantities was distrib- 
uted. 

The interest of fathers was manifest. 
One stated that he declined a half holiday on 
Labor Day in order that he might use that 
time accompanying his wife and baby and 
witness the examination. That was real 
genuine interest and we appreciate it. 

At the Memphis Tri-State Fair, Mrs. 
Crutcher spoke every day, in this way en- 
listing the interest of many in Congress work. 
A county organizer is forming many asso- 
ciations. 

The East Tennessee State Fair was also 
visited by Mrs. Crutcher, where every one 
was deeply interested. Visiting the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Mrs. Crutcher spoke to 
the Home Makers at the Experiment Farm, 
and has been invited to lecture for the Divi- 
sion of Extension. No better codperation 
could be established between the State Uni- 
versity and the Congress. 


WASHINGTON 


The Washington State Fair Child-Welfare 
Exhibit at North Yakima was in charge of 


Other artists work with dead ma- 
terials, which give forth no response 
except what the artist feels replying 
to him out of the spirit he has him- 
self put into the work. The mother’s 
artistic materials are living. Every 
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Mrs. Geo. F. Varney, who had literature for 
mothers. Speaking of CHILD-WELFARE MAc- 
AZINE, she says: ‘‘To say that these maga- 
zines were appreciated is putting it mildly. 
The mothers were crazy about them.’”’ The 
annual conference of the Washington Branch 
of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations will meet in 
April at North Yakima. 

Mrs. H. A. Copeland, state chairman of 
Parent-Teacher Department, is planning to 
organize every county in the state and to 
have the organization work done effectively, 
is equipping every county organizer with the 
literature published by the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
She says: ‘‘‘What does the Congress do with 
the Dimes we send?’ is an eye opener and 
valuable as an educator to those who are 
new in the work and will do much to over- 
come opposition to paying the dues to state 
and national organizations.”” The Washing- 
ton officers are asking the codperation of 
every circle along four definite lines. 

1. To double their membership. 

2. To observe Child-Welfare Day, Febru- 
ary 17th. 

3. To take up some definite Child-Study 
work. 

4. To have at least one Associate Member- 
ship. 

Mrs. L. K. Pastrouich in the September 
meeting of the Woodcraft Totem Club in 
Seattle made Parent-Teacher Associations 
the subject of the program. So impressively 
was their work presented that one woman 
who was there said she would adopt a child 
so that she would have an active interest in 
joining the work. Mrs. Todd, president of 
the Washington branch, was the principal 
speaker. 


day, and many times a day, the soft 
arms around you tell of their love. 
The confidence of these ffesh hearts 
in your superior wisdom—it is all a 
stimulus of life on life. 

JANE DEARBORN MILLs 























Publications of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


How to Organize Parents’ Associations or Mothers’ Circles | 
Full of suggestions for organizing and successfully maintaining such asso- 
ciations, topics for programs and other helps. Sent for two 2-cent stamps. 

One Thousand Good Books for Children 


IO cents. 


Book List for Mothers 


Sent for 2-cent stamp. New edition. 


Parents’ Duty to Children Concerning Sex 
10 cents. Per dozen, $1.00. 


PROCEEDINGS 
First National Congress of Mothers, 1897 
285 pages, 50 cents. 


Ninth National Congress of Mothers 
271 pages, 50 cents. 

First International Congress on Child- Welfare 
350 pages, $1.00. 


Report of Third International Congress on Welfare of the Child 
Price $2.00. Edition Limited. 


Loan Papers on Child Nurture 


Containing upwards of 150 topics. For program use. 


The Evolution of the Mothers’ Pension 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff. Prepared to educate the public’as to the purpose 
and need for Mothers’ Pension laws. Fifty cents per hundred copies. 


National Year Book Free to Presidents of Associations 

Every< president of a Parent-Teacher Association, Child-Welfare Circle or 
Mothers’ Circle is entitled to receive free one copy of National Year Book. It 
is invaluable to every member of the Congress and indispensable to the officers. 
Ten cents with name and address will bring it to any member who sends to the 
National office, g10 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

It is not possible to send the Year Book to presidents unless associations re- 
port to the office the names of their officers. 


What does the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations do with the Dimes We Send ? 


By Mrs. FREDERIC SCHOFF. 50 cents per hundred. 
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National Congress of Mothers 


and 


arent-Cearher Assoriations 
METHODS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


ganization of Mothers’ Circles, Fathers’ Clubs, 
Chita § Study Classes and Parent-Teacher Associations 
in connection with public or private schools, churches 
and other institutions throughout the land with the 
purpose of securing a better understanding of the 
needs of children and how to meet them. 


Intelligent and Effective Co-operation with the 
Schools as a result of these organizations, thus increas- 
ing the efficiency of both home and school. Use of 
school houses as social centers where interesting, in- 
structive and wholesome entertainment and activity 
are provided for all the people of the community. 


The Establishment of Public Playgrounds in school 
yards and elsewhere and the extension of manual train- 
ing and domestic arts as a measure of prevention of 
juvenile crime. 


The Removal of Children from Prison and Crimi- 
nal Courts through active work in securing juvenile 
court and probation systems in many of our own States 
and also in foreign countries. 

Organization of Juvenile Court and Probation As- 
sociations in connection with courts where children 
appear, to promote more systematic care of dependent, 
neglected, erring children and for the guidance an 
advice of ignorant parents. 

Furthering the establishment in every State of a 
school to teach deaf infants to speak, that they may 
not be further handicapped by losing the opportunity 
to acquire speech at the natural age. 








Duty of Parents to Children 
in Regard to Sex 


Rev. WILLIAM L. WORCESTER 
C. L. FURBUSH, M.D. 


This valuable book prepared for and published by the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations has reached 
its third edition. It has proved most helpful to those haying in 
charge the instruction of young people. 


Send ro cents to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 910 
Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 








HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS WANTED 


For emergency vacancies in 16 Western States. Write for free booklet. 


The Largest and Most Widely Patronized NE a 
Agency in the West. 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Pd.M., A.M., Manager 


ROCKY N7 TEACHERS’ 
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